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HE  above  view  shows  the  house  in  Camp  Lane  Court  where,  in  the 
upper  room,  for  some  years  previous  to  1847  until  1859,  a  school  for 
children  was  conducted  by  Friends.  The  ground  floor  was  at  that 
time  a  coach-house,  used  for  the  carriages  of  some  of  the  congregation 
attending-  the  Meeting-  for  Worship  in  the  adjoining-  Meeting-  House.  A 
passagv  connects  the  house  with  the  building-  on  the  right,  which  was  opened 
in  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Children's  School,  the  Adult  School  being- 
commenced  the  same  year,   in  the   room  vacated   bv   the  children. 


The  Story  of  tbc  Leeds  Adult  Schools 


THE  following  account,  couched  in  a  personal  vein,  of  the 
origin  of  the  Adult  School  Movement  in  Leeds,  and  of  the 
long  history  of  the  oldest  of  our  schools,  is  from  the  hand  of 
our  aged  friend,  Samuel  Southall,  who,  for  no  less  than  55  years,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  this  Adult  School  and  of  the 
Children's  School  from  which  it  sprang.  His  story  embraces  the 
greater  portion  of  the  period  during  which  the  movement  was 
practically  entirely  under  the  management  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  though  having  no  organic  connection  with  the 
Society.  The  various  schools  were  united  together  in  association 
with  the  Friends'  First-Day  School  Association,  embracing  both 
Children's  and  Adult  Schools. 


So  early  as  the  year  18 16  Friends'  Adult  Schools  were  com- 
menced in  Leeds.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Si  Leeds 
Directory,"  of  181 7  : — 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  have  two  Adult  Schools  :  one  for  men  in 
Dickinson's  Court,  Albion  Street,  and  one  for  women  in  Trinity  Lane, 
established  in  18 16.  They  are  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  among" 
themselves,  and  conducted  by  teachers  of  their  own  Society,  chiefly  on 
the  plan  laid  down  in  '  Pole's  History  of  Adult  Schools."  The  Women's 
School  Room  will  contain  about  80,  the  Men's  60  learners,  and  these 
have  been  about  the  average  numbers  on  the  lists  since  the  commencement. 
Both  the  schools  exhibit  striking-  instances  of  improvement  that  exceed 
the  expectations  of  the  managers.  The  learners  in  the  lower  classes  take 
their  books  home  to  their  own  houses.  The  hours  of  teaching*  are  from 
6  to  8  o'clock  every  Sunday  evening,  when  the  schools  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors,  and  when  persons  wishing-  to  give  their  neighbours 
the  benefit  of  this  institution  may  have  them  admitted.  The  schools 
consist  of  persons  from  the  age  of  16  to  upwards  of  60. " 

It  is  needless  to  say  this  was  long  before  the  date  of  the  first 
Friends'  Adult  School  at  Birmingham.  The  hours  quoted  above 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Schools  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
evening  meetings  for  worship  were  not  introduced  until  a  much 
later  date.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  names  of  the 
teachers  or  managers  of  this  school,  which  disappeared  about  the 
year  1822.  Trinity  Lane  has  now  faded  from  the  map  of  Leeds  ; 
it  may  be  the  same  as  the  present  Trinity  Street. 

From  1 83 2- 1 84 1  a  Bible  Class  for  children  (presumably  on 
Sundays)  was  conducted  by  the  late  Joseph  Tatham  in  his  school- 
room, Camp  Lane  Court,  of  whom  it  is  related  "  that  his  Quaker 
livery  and  clerical  hat  gave  him  a  very  venerable  appearance,"  was 
the  father  of  Sarah  Tatham,  well  known  to  many  older  members 
of  this  Meeting.      It  may  not  be  generally  known   to   our  younger 


members  that  this  Joseph  Tatham  for  many  years  conducted  a 
boarding-  school  for  the  sons  of  Friends,  which  was  probably  in 
advance  of  the  times.  Joseph  Pease,  James  Backhouse  and  other 
well-known  Friends  were  among-  his  scholars,  and  always,  I 
believe,  spoke  hig-hly  of  the  master  and  his  school. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1847,  both  a  Sunday  and  night  school 
were  carried  on  bv  Friends,  at  Camp  Lane  Court.  Among-  the 
teachers  were  Henry  Tennant  (now  of  York),  and  the  late  John 
Jowitt,  Joseph  Sewell  (afterwards  of  Madag-ascar),  James  Henry 
Barber  (afterwards  of  Sheffield),  John  Whiting-,  and  John  Hall 
Thorp. 

I  came  to  Leeds  in  the  year  1854.  At  that  time,  a  Sunday 
School  for  boys  only  was  held  in  a  room  above  the  coach-house, 
in  Camp  Lane  Court,  which  met  both  morning- and  afternoon.  As 
far  as  1  can  remember,  there  were  at  that  time  three  classes  taug-ht 
—by  Thomas  Harvey,  Frederick  Fryer,  and  John  Whiting-  in  the 
morning-,  and  Abram  Naylor,  Robert  Topham,  and  my  brother 
(Joseph  Sturg-e  Southall)in  the  afternoon.  Not  long;  after  my  coming 
to  Leeds,  F.  Fryer  g-ave  place,  as  a  teacher,  to  J.  H.  Thorp,  and  I 
succeeded  Thomas  Harvey.  In  those  days,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  the  scholars  should  attend  the  morning-  Meeting-  for 
WTorship,  in  the  adjoining-  premises,  as  nothing-  less  would  have 
been  thought  loyal  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  the  end  of  an  hour-and-a-half  s  school  the  scholars  were 
expected  to  endure  another  hour-and-a-half  in  a  meeting-,  mostly 
silent,  and  in  which,  whatever  was  said,  was  generally  above 
their  comprehension.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  nearly  all  the  boys 
who  were  able  made  their  escape  in  passing  through  the  yard,  the 
remnant  being  marched  up  into  the  back  gallery  of  the  Meeting 
House. 

The  position  of  teacher  on  these  occasions  may  be  imagined, 
and  some  of  my  fellows  found  engagements  in  other  ways. 
Occasionally,  1  found  myself  left  alone  to  superintend  a  lot  of 
rowdy  boys.  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  my  eyes  wide  open, 
well  knowing  that  the  pockets  of  these  urchins  were  supplied  with 
projectiles  to  be  launched  on  the  most  effective  occasions.  Occa- 
sionally they  succeed  in  this,  and  the  missile  would  rattle  down 
upon  the  delicate  quakerieties  worn  by  the  ladies  below.  Then  a 
grin  of  unspeakable  satisfaction  would  overspead  the  faces  of  these 
urchins,  and  some  of  the  Friends  would  look  up  at  me,  while  I, 
for  my  part,  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  with  vexation.  I 
think  I  never  suffered  more  in  my  life.  Looking  back  upon  that 
time  now,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  I  wonder  that  I  did 
not  resign  my  position  as  teacher,  and  so  throw  the  responsibility 
on  someone  else.  But  that  was  the  age  of  passive  endurance.  At 
that  time  there  was  one  small  boy  in  my  class  who  was  especially 
troublesome.  He  was  not  exactly  bad,  or  at  least  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was,  and,  in  truth,  I  rather  liked  him,  but  he  was  a  leader 
in  all  rows  both  in  School  and  Meeting.  At  last  my  patience  came 
to  an  end,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  something  must  be 


done.  With  this  on  my  mind,  I  called  upon  the  Superintendent 
one  Sunday  morning,  after  Meeting-,  and  having-  stated  my 
difficulty,  asked  his  permission  to  whip  the  boy.  His  answer  was, 
"Well,  thou  seest  corporal  punishment  is  not  allowed  in  our 
school,  but  I  think  thou  mig-ht  call  upon  the  father  of  the  lad,  and 
ask  him  to  chastise  him  for  thee."  I  accepted  the  prescription  and 
visited  the  father,  and,  explaining*  my  difficulty,  was  met  with 
much  sympathy — it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  carry  out  my 
behest,  but,  he  added,  "  I  make  him  black  and  blue  nearly  every 
week,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  him  any  better."  When  I  heard 
of  the  black  and  blue,  I,  of  course,  saw  the  uselessness  of  doing 
any  more,  and  beg-ged  my  friend  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  I  cannot  explain  why  it  was,  but  from  that  day  forward 
the  behaviour  of  the  lad  beg-an  gradually  to  improve.  He  grew 
up,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Leeds,  the  father  of  a  grown-up 
family.      We  had  been  friends  for  life. 

It  was  about  the  year  1857,  that  we  teachers  began  to  think 
we  must  have  more  space,  and  the  Preparation  Meeting  consented 
to  allowing  us  the  use  of  two  houses  in  Camp  Lane  Court, 
adjoining  our  School  Room.  The  floors  and  internal  walls  were 
removed  from  the  two  upper  stories  of  these,  thus  making  a  fairly 
large  hall,  with  two  class-rooms.  The  ground  floor  was  utilised 
as  a  Library,  Reading  and  Lecture  Room  for  Friends. 

These  altered  premises,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  were 
not  opened  till  1859.  The  large  room  and  smaller  class  rooms 
were  appropriated  as  a  Children's  School,  while  an  Adult  School 
was  opened  (for  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  were  concerned)  in  the 
old  school  room.  John  Henry  Rhodes  and,  I  think,  John  Whiting, 
and  the  writer  were  the  first  teachers.  There  was  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  scholars.  We  were  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
through  the  Children's  School,  and  we  taught  writing  from  8-30 
to  9  each  Sunday  morning,  which  was  in  itself  an  attraction.  In 
those  days  many  working-men  could  not  read,  and  more  could  not 
write.  I  think  we  had  classes  on  week  evenings,  for  backward 
scholars.  J.  H.  Rhodes  proved  himself  an  excellent  and  hard- 
working teacher.  However,  he  did  not  remain  with  us  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  but  about  that  time,  Henry  E.  Clark  came 
to  Leeds,  and  filled  up  his  place.  J.  H.  Rhodes,  not  long  after, 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  was  the  last  time  I  heard  about 
him,  but  that  was  many  years  ago.  Our  School  went  forward 
swimmingly.  During  the  first  year,  there  were  48  names  on  the 
books,  and  1  think  the  percentage  of  attendance  must  have  been 
good.  One  of  our  first  scholars  was  a  young  man  of  some  interest. 
He  may  have  been  about  25  years  of  age,  and  was  never  absent 
from  his  class.  He  would  do  almost  everything  I  asked  him.  If 
I  spoke,  in  his  hearing,  of  some  job  of  carpentry,  or  other  little 
thing  needed  in  the  room,  when  I  came  next  time  I  generally 
found  it  done.  He  said  nothing,  but  I  heard  from  the  caretaker 
of  the  room  that  this  young  fellow  had  come  and  asked  for  the 
keys,  perhaps  an  hour  before   the  time,      He  lived  alone  with   his 


mother,  in  a  small  cottage,  quite  near  and  rather  out  of  sight. 
After  two  or  three  years  he  disappeared,  and  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  either  him  or  his  mother.  Then  I  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  a  band  of  poachers,  spending-  many  of  his 
nights  in  hunting-  game  near  Rawdon.  The  band  came  into 
serious  conflict  with  the  police,  and  my  scholar  was  "  wanted  "  at 
the  Town  Hall,  but,  so  far  as  J  know,  they  did  not  catch  him. 
He  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  School,  and  was,  I  believe, 
sincerely  attached  to  the  teachers. 

As  time  went  on  our  numbers  were  increased  by  the  admission 
of  the  elder  boys  from  the  Children's  School  as  they  grew  into 
young-  men.  Several  of  these  are  now  living*.  Our  Mission 
Meetings  were  commenced  in  the  large  room  of  the  Children's 
School. 

It  was,  1  believe,  in  the  year  1867,  that  both  Adult  and 
Children's  School  were  turned  out  of  the  premises  at  Camp  Lane 
Court,  which  had  been  sold,  together  with  the  Meeting  Houses 
and  other  premises,  to  the  firm  at  present  in  occupation.  Some 
time  before  this  it  had  become  to  us  a  very  grave  question  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do.  By  that  time  the  Children's  School  had 
become  an  important  organization,  and,  inasmuch  as  both  children 
and  adults  came  principally  from  the  south  side  of  Leeds,  it  was 
not  likely  that  many  of  them  would  follow  us  all  the  way  to 
Carlton  Hill,  where  the  present  commodious  premises  were  in 
course  of  erection.  We  felt  we  could  not  leave  our  scholars  to 
themselves,  and  so  set  about  a  diligent  search  for  suitable  premises 
near  the  spot  in  which  to  continue  our  work.  These  we  found  in 
Fleece  Lane,  Meadow  Lane  (a  long  room  above  a  public-house, 
but  possessing  a  separate  entrance),  and  thither  we  removed  soon 
after.  The  work  consisted  of  the  Adult  School  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, a  meeting  for  worship  at  10-30,  a  Children's  School  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Mission  Meeting  in  the  evenings,  and  a  good  deal 
going  on  during  the  week  evenings.  Soon  after  entering,  we  also 
engaged  a  roomy  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  Fleece  Lane,  in 
order  to  provide  class-rooms. 

The  commencement  of  the  Meeting  for  Worship  called  for 
much  thought.  It  was  almost  a  new  departure,  in  so  far  as  our 
Monthly  Meeting  was  concerned,  but  we  felt  we  could  not  leave 
the  old  locality  even  for  worship.  There  were  a  few  old  attenders 
who  could  not  walk  so  far  as  Carlton  Hill,  and  then  we  hoped  for 
increasing  help  from  the  Adult  Scholars.  So  we  began  in  great 
weakness,  and  wTith  very  small  numbers.  Again  and  again,  during 
the  first  few  years,  I  used  to  wonder  whether  the  Meeting  would 
not  have  to  be  given  up,  but  after  a  time  it  seemed  to  take  hold 
and  went  on  increasing.  When  I  compare  the  beginning  with  our 
present  membership  of  101  and  72  attenders,  I  can  only  say, 
"What  hath  God  wrought  !" 

Wm.  Johnson  came  to  Leeds  in  the  year  1866,  and  soon 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  work  amongst  us.  His  biographer 
writes  as  follows  > — "The  Sundays,  at   Leeds,    were  very  full  for 


Wm.  Johnson.  In  the  morning",  he  had  a  class  of  boys  at  Fleece 
Lane.  Such  boys  !  Rough  and  uncultured  and  almost  un- 
manageable. It  was  all  the  teacher  could  do  to  keep  them  in  any 
sort  of  order.  Often  he  was  tempted  to  be  discouraged,  and  felt 
that  after  all  his  efforts  he  did  '  no  good,'  and  failed  to  get  hold  on 
the  boys,  but  he  worked  on  patiently,  at  last  winning  an  influence 
over  them  which,  boy-like,  they  would  not  own  till  years  after- 
wards, when  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  take  leave  of  them. 
Then  they  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  let  him  go.  One  who  was 
present  says  he  will  never  forget  that  evening.  4  Wm.  Johnson's 
boys  hung  on  his  words.'  And  one  of  them  nearly  made  him 
break  down  by  the  simple  expression,  i  Oh,  if  you  would  only  stay 
we  would  work  Fleece  Lane.'  His  was  the  kind  of  influence  that 
lasts.  More  than  25  years  after,  when  the  news  of  Wm.  Johnson's 
death  was  flashed  to  England,  it  was  received  with  much  sorrow 
by  his  former  scholars,  and  one  of  them  told  how  he  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night  afterwards,  so  vivid  and  heart-stirring  were  the 
memories  it  awakened  and  so  real  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  old 
teacher. " 

Henry  E.  Clark  was  scarcely  less  valuable  as  a  worker,  but 
was  unable  to  devote  the  same  amount  of  time  to  Great  Wilson 
Street.  The  time  came  when  both  of  these  dear  brother-workers 
felt  called  upon  to  become  missionaries  in  Madagascar,  and  they 
left  England  in  the  spring"  of  1871.  Few  who  were  present  will 
ever  forget  the  leave-taking  meeting,  and  if  few  tears  were  shed 
the  reason  was  that  our  sorrow  was  too  deep  for  tears.  When- 
ever they  returned  home  on  furlough,  their  old  friends  were  always 
overjoyed  to  welcome  them.  We  felt  their  loss  very  much  indeed, 
and  I  can  hardly  say  that  their  places  were  filled  up  so  much  as 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  if  we  had  been  more  faithful.  Still, 
we  went  on  The  Children's  Sunday  School  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  managed  and  better  attended  at  Great  Wilson  Street,  than  at 
any  period  before  or  since.  W.  Johnson  was,  1  believe,  the  first 
Superintendent,  and  Wm.  Harvey  for  some  years  after.  Anna 
Maria  Whiting  (afterwards  Harvey)  conducted  a  large  class  of 
young  men.  Our  Adult  School  has  never  been  large.  On  three 
occasions — once  at  Fleece  Lane  and  twice  at  Wilson  Street- 
it  has  for  a  few  months  risen  to  an  average  of  about  120,  and 
then  gone  back  again.  The  present  average  is  64,  and  the 
average  of  the  intervening  years  has  possibly  not  exceeded  60. 
For  several  years,  the  Band  of  Hope  was,  I  believe,  the  largest  in 
Leeds.  This  also  has  fallen  off,  though  we  still  carry  off  the  palm 
for  the  best  ornamental  car  at  the  Good  Friday  demonstration  in 
Leeds. 

It  was  in  1877  that  we  removed  to  the  then  new  building  on  a 
corner  of  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground,  in  Great  Wilson  Street.  It 
was  built  by  subscription,  towards  which  our  late  dear  friend, 
Thomas  Harvey,  was  much  the  largest  contributor.  Sarah  Grace 
Harvey  laid  the  foundation  stone,  and  Sir  Edward  Baines  opened 
the  building.      It  was  indeed  a  great  change  for  us  from  the   old 


crumbling-  room  in  Fleece  Lane,  to  the  new  building-  in  Wilson 
Street,  but  yet,  the  former  was  a  place  in  which  many  of  us  had 
spent  the  happiest  hours  of  our  lives.  Entering  on  our  new 
premises,  perhaps  some  of  us  hardly  experienced  all  the  increase 
which  we  hoped  for. 

For  long-  after  our  dear  friends  Henry  Clark  and  William 
Johnson  left  us,  frequent  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
them,  and  the  letters  to  any  of  us  were  generally  read  from  the 
desk.  Only  a  few  now  remain  who  knew  them  when  they  lived 
with  us. 

In  the  year  1863,  a  Conference  of  Friends'  First-Day  Schools 
was  held  in  Leeds,  on  the  premises  in  Camp  Lane  Court.  Joseph 
Pease,  Joseph  Thorp,  and  John  Ford  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
several  sitting's.  The  Conference  was  larg-ely  attended,  and 
was  considered  a  great  success. 

The  end  of  the  first  50  years  provides  a  fair  opportunity 
for  gaug-ing-  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  past.  We 
have  met  with  more  than  a  few  cases  of  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside.  Not  a  little  of  the  seed  has  fallen  among-  thorns, 
but  there  has  been  other  cases  of  seed  falling-  upon  g-ood  ground 
and  bringing  forth  fruit  —  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 
some  hundred  fold.  During  many  years  I  kept  up  a  pretty 
close  connection  with  the  different  members  of  the  Mission,  and  I 
have  visited  many  death-beds.  The  large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  thus  passed  away  were  able  to  tell  me  of  trust  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Six  members  of 
the  Mission  have  gone  out  into  the  foreign  mission  field.  Of 
these,  three  are  dead,  and  one  of  the  number  rests  in  a  martyr's 
grave  ;  four  remain,  and  are  diligent  workers  in  the  Lord's  harvest 
field.  Of  the  members  of  the  Mission  now  living,  more  than  a  few 
bear  witness  to  a  changed  life  by  renewed  lives.  Yet,  had  we  been 
more    faithful    the    number   of  the    latter   might   have   been   much 

larger.  S.S. 

*        *        #        #        *        *■        *        * 

We  now  turn  to  notice  the  other  Adult  Schools,  which  sprang 
out  of  the  parent  school  of  Camp  Lane  Court,  and  which  all  con- 
tinued their  direct  association  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Carlton  Hill.— This  School,  the  second  in  order  of  age,  was 
commenced  in  1867,  in  a  small  loft,  with  four  members,  the 
number  soon  increasing  to  30.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  new 
Meeting  House  premises,  in  1868,  the  school  was  removed  thither. 
It  has  since  had  a  chequered  career,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
success.  In  its  most  vigorous  days,  1884-5,  it  attained  a  member- 
ship of  266  (235  men  and  31  women),  following  which  time  its 
numerical  strength  was  much  sapped  by  the  drafting  of  many  of 
its  members  and  most  active  workers,  on  no  less  than  three 
occasions,  in  order  to  commence  new  schools.  The  membership 
for  several  past  years  has  only  been  small. 

Pontefract  Lane. — The  present  Pontefract  Lane  Adult 
School  had  its  origin  in  a  room  in  Mill  Street,    the  founders  being 


the  late  John  Hall  Thorp  and  T.  Benson  Pease  Ford,  who  left  the 
Carlton  Hill  School  for  the  purpose.  The  membership  here  was 
only  small,  but  on  removal,  in  1874,  to  the  Miners'  Institute,  in 
York  Road,  considerable  development  took  place,  and  the  school 
became  the  largest  in  the  town,  the  premises  becoming-  the  scene 
of  much  useful  activity.  In  1890,  the  existing-  handsome  and 
spacious  premises  now  occupied  by  the  School  in  Pontefract  Lane, 
were  opened  by  the  late  Sarah  Grace  Harvey,  resulting-  in  the 
further  development  of  much  valuable  work.  Our  late  ag-ed  friend, 
John  Hall  Thorp,  continued  to  labour  here  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1904,  and  associated  with  him  was  William  Harvey,  who, 
with  his  family,  continues  to  be  actively  eng-ag-ed  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Morley. — This  school,  a  branch  from  Carlton  Hill,  was  com- 
menced by  John  Wilson,  in  1884,  and  after  11  years'  valuable 
work  in  its  ill-adapted  room,  removed  to  the  present  well-equipped 
premises  in  Akroyd  Street. 

Burley  Road. — In  1885,  the  greater  part  of  a  larg-e  class  of 
men  from  Carlton  Hill,  whose  homes  were  mostly  in  the  Burley 
Road  district,  decided  to  "  swarm,"  and  accommodation  for  a 
Morning-  Men's  School  was  found  at  Burley  Road  Board  School, 
week-nig-ht  work  being"  shortly  afterwards  commenced  at  the 
Kennedy  Street  Mission  Room,  which  now  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  work.  The  school  was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
removed  to  Wordsworth  Street  Temperance  Hall.  A  Women's 
School  and  other  branches  of  work  were  then  commenced,  and 
growing*  activities  led  to  a  movement  towards  the  securing-  of  its 
own  premises.  Throug-h  the  generous  kindness  of  many  friends, 
and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  scholars,  the  present  building-  was 
eventually  erected,  and  opened  by  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  in  1890. 

Woodhouse  Can*. — The  Woodhouse  Carr  School  was  com- 
menced in  1887,  at  Cross  Chancellor  Street,  now  embracing-  both 
Men's  and  Women's  Schools.  A  very  valuable  adjunct  of  the 
work  is  the  Social  Club,  established  at  "The  Old  Queen,"  at  one 
time  a  public-house. 

The  year  1897  was  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  commencement 
of  the  First-Day  Schools,  and  the  occasion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
a  great  commemoration,  which  it  was  hoped  would  also  prove  to 
be  a  rallying-  of  forces  for  a  distinct  march  forward.  A  larg-e 
g-athering-  assembled  on  March  20th,  in  the  Town  Hall,  after 
partaking-  tog-ether  of  tea  in  the  crypt.  Sir  T.  Fry  occupied  the 
chair,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Joshua  Rowntree,  Mrs.  George 
Cadbury,  Dr.  Newman,  and  Frederick  Andrews,  solos  being- 
rendered  by  Madame  Antoinette  Stirling-. 

The  following  Sunday,  a  further  large  gathering-  was  held  at 
Carlton  Hill,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  which  was  the  pre- 
sentation o^  illuminated  addresses  to  the  two  oldest  teachers,  John 
Whiting  and  John  Halt  Thorp,  both  of  whom  had  at  that  time 
been  engaged  in  school  work  during  the  whole  of  the  50  years. 


It  had  been  greatly  hoped  that  the  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
Friends'  First-Day  Schools,  with  its  accompanying-  display  of 
enthusiasm,  would  prove  to  be  not  only  a  joyful  commemoration 
of  the  past,  but  a  great  incentive  to  subsequent  development. 
But  this  hope  was  not,  alas,  realised.  The  membership  of  the 
Adult  Schools,  on  the  contrary,  sensibly  lapsed  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  movement  generally  pursued  for  years  the 
uneventful,  even  tenour  of  its  way. 

The  reason  for  this  was  difficult  to  discern.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  certain  fossilization,  and  self-centredness.  Certainly  the  vision 
of  the  great  potentialities  of  our  movement  had  not  broken  upon 
upon  us,  we  had  not  been  seized  with  the  spirit  of  Divine 
enthusiasm  that  would  cause  us  to  overflow  our  very  prescrbed 
bounds.      The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  not  yet  been  moved. 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1902,  five  years  later,  that  the 
fresh  stirrings  of  life  that  gave  birth  to  the  new  outlook  were 
evinced.  Following  a  series  of  meetings  at  Burley  Road,  which 
had  been  attended  by  signs  of  much  spiritual  quickening,  there 
followed  a  very  enthusiastic  Annual  Meeting,  at  which  the  first 
note  of  the  forward  movement  was  struck.  The  outcome  was  the 
holding,  a  fortnight  later,  of  a  special  meeting,  attended  by 
members  of  other  schools,  and  addressed  by  Edwin  Gilbert.  The 
progressive  spirit  which  was  manifest  at  this  meeting  was  carried 
on  into  the  Quarterly  Business  Meeting  of  the  United  Schools,  held 
in  February,  1903,  and  an  adjourned  Special  Meeting  was  held 
later,  at  which  a  paper  was  read,  "The  Adult  School  Movement 
in  Leeds  :  Shall  it  go  forward  ?"  In  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  total  number  of  Adult  Scholars  in  I  eeds  at  that  time,  after 
40  years  of  labour,  was  only  743,  or,  but  1  in  600  of  the  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  although  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
from  3  to  6  during  the  previous  17  years,  the  number  of  members 
had  only  increased  from  500  to  743,  and  this  number  was  actually 
less  than  in  1895,  seven  years  previously,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
Jubilee  Celebrations  of  1897.  Attention  was  called  to  the  absence 
in  our  schools  of  any  recruiting  spirit,  of  a  real  desire  for  growth, 
and  of  any  efficient  method  of  making  the  movement  known 
through  such  efforts  as  public  meetings,  and  by  the  quieter, 
but  probably  more  productive,  method  of  canvassing  and  of 
individual  work.  Then  there  was  also  the  important  question  of 
efficient  internal  organization,  visitation,  etc.  As  to  new  methods, 
there  was  a  growing  concurrence  of  opinion  that  some  of  these 
must  be  on  social  lines,  instancing  social  clubs  (then  in  their 
infancy),  model  lodging  houses,  gymnasiums,  etc.  What  was 
needed  was  embraced  in  the  two  watchwords — efficiency,  adapta- 
tion, and,  it  might  well  be  also,  the  realization  that  the  Adult 
School  had  now  outgrown  the  precincts  of  denominationalism  and 
was  becoming  a  national  movement  in  which  help  from  all  quarters 
must  be  welcomed.  The  Conference  had  two  practical  issues. 
P^ach  individual  school  was  urged  to  hold  its  own  Forward  Meet- 
ing, and  a  general  resolution  was  passed  that  it   was  desirable  to 
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form  a  Leeds  and  District  A.S.  Union.  The  following-  definite 
steps  were  also  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  individual 
schools  : — 

House-to-house  canvass, 

Looking--up  of  old  members, 

Re-organization  of  visiting-  system, 

School  inter-visitation,   and  lastly, 

The  educational  use  of  the  first  half-hour. 
Three  months  later,  on  April  20th,  1903,  a  further  united 
meeting-  was  held.  It  was  here  reported  that  some  of  the  schools 
had,  in  the  meantime,  moved  actively  forward,  and  that  at  Hurley 
Road  arrang-ements  had  already  been  made  for  a  house-to-house 
canvass,  and  steps  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  social 
club. 

The  declaration  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  an  Adult  School 
Union,  on  broad  undenominational  lines,  was  ag-ain  broug-ht 
forward,  and  details  were  discussed.  So  great  was  the  interest 
aroused,  the  discussion  revealing-  considerable  difference  of  opinion, 
that  the  meeting-  had  to  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  when  a 
decision  was  definitely  arrived  at  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Union,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  requisite 
steps. 

On  October  30th,  the  first  meeting-  of  the  A.S.  Council  was 
held,  consisting-  of  two  founders'  schools  (Burley  Road  and  Camp 
Road)  two  others  being-  affiliated  at  the  same  meeting-  (Woodhouse 
Carr  and  Carlton  Hill.  There  followed  in  quick  succession  affilia- 
tions from  Pontefract  Lane,  Station  Road,  Armley  (now  Theaker 
Lane),  Morley,  Barnet  Street  (now  New  Wortley),  and  Jubilee 
Street  (discontinued  a  year  later),  South  Accommodation  Road 
(also  discontinued  after  removal  for  a  time  to  Hunslet). 

The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the  autumn  visit  of  the 
National  Council  to  Leeds,  by  invitation  of  the  Leeds  Union.  A 
larg-e  social  g-athering-  of  the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  Adult 
Schools  in  the  city  was  held  at  one  of  the  cafes  in  the  city  on  the 
Saturday  evening-,  preceded  by  a  tea,  and  during-  the  evening- 
stimulating-  addresses  were  given  by  members  of  the  Council.  The 
following-  day  (Sunday)  the  first  Adult  School  demonstration  on  a 
larg-e  scale  took  place  at  the  Coliseum,  preceded  by  a  procession  of 
schools  from  various  parts  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  banners 
and  band  bands  of  music.  The  audience  in  the  larg-e  building- 
numbered  about  3,000,  and  addresses  were  given  by  W.  C. 
Braithwaite,  Edward  Smith,  and  Edwin  Gilbert,  and  the  whole 
proceeding-s  were  characterised  by  much  enthusiasm. 

Following-  the  activities  of  this  occasion  come  the  opening-  of 
the  Kirkstall  and  Otley  Schools,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  the 
school  at  Normanton,  the  first  of  the  group  in  that  populous 
district,  and  which,  two  years  later,  withdrew  to  join  the  newly- 
formed  Castleford  Union. 

In  1906,  the  Skipton  School  was  opened,  and  has  taken 
healthy  root  in   the  Craven  capital.      In  the  autumn   of  the  same 
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year,  the  second  Coliseum  demonstration  was  held,  equally 
successful  as  the  last,  addressed  by  Dr.  Newman  and  T.  L.  Taylor, 
M.P.,  the  Lord  Mayor  (E.  Woodhouse)  occupying-  the  chair. 

During*  the  next  three  years  the  only  new  schools  established 
were  All  Saints,  Far  Heading-ley,  and  "The  Fountain,"  in  Caroline 
Street,  the  latter  a  public-house  which  had  recently  lost  its  license, 
and  situated  in  a  locality  where  vice  and  squalor  abound  on  every 
hand. 

During-  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1909)  a  systematic 
and,  as  "One  and  All  "  has  described  it,  "a  scientific  Adult 
School  campaign,"  has  led  up  to  the  commencement  of  four  new 
schools,  in  as  many  weeks — Bramley,  Lower  Wortley,  Belgrave, 
and  Chapeltown.  A  country  school  was  also  started,  in  May,  at 
Huby,  in  Wharfedale.  All  the  schools  opened  prior  to  this  year, 
excepting  Camp  Road  and  All  Saints,  have  now  women's  sections, 
without  which  no  schools  can  be  complete  nor  their  healthy  growth 
assured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  constitution  of  the  Leeds 
Union  : — 

Schools  existing-  in  Leeds  prior  to  formation  of  Union 
Schools  established  since  commencement  of  same 
Existing-  Schools  in  District,  affiliated  ... 
Discontinued 
Now  affiliated 

The  table  shows  that  the  policy  of  the  wider  movement  which 
was  adopted  in  1903  has  been  abundantly  justified.  But  Leeds 
and  District  is  only  on  the  bare  threshold  of  Adult  School 
possibilities.  Let  us  go  forth  and  possess  the  land,  strong  in 
purpose  and  faith,  with  scythe  in  hand  for  the  harvest  o(  g-olden 
grain  which  waits  to  be  gathered. 
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RETURNS  OF   MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

JULY,    1909. 


SCHOOL. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

On 

1  Average 

On 

Average 

Roll. 

Att. 

Roll. 

Att. 

Great  Wilson  Street 

97 

47 

24 

l7 

Carlton  Hill 

54 

36 

19 

10 

""Pontefract  Lane    .. 

J59 

108 

221 

116 

*Morley 

49 

41 

73 

33 

*Burley  Road 

.       156 

119 

283 

141 

*Woodhouse  Carr. 

1 1 1 

75 

3° 

J7 

*New  Wortlev 

69 

42 

41 

20 

*Theaker  Lane 

48 

34 

40 

26 

Camp  Road 

24 

J4 

Approx.     No  returns. 

Rawdon 

40 

28 

37 

15 

*Kirkstall 

70 

4° 

42 

l7 

*  Fountain    ... 

41 

24 

30 

J9 

*Skipton 

77 

42 

65 

40 

All  Saints'  Street    .. 
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Far  Heading-ley 
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Otlev             
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Huby             
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